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San Francisco 


Blessed with a superlative setting, a mild climate, 
a harbor once described as “capable of holding all 
the navies of Europe,” and a reputation for urbanity 
and charm, San Francisco in the eyes of its citizens 
and of many others is the undisputed capital of the 
West. Culturally, it is second only to New York in 
the United States, and its residents are justly proud 
of their opera, their theater, their symphony or- 
chestra, their art museums, and the several fine 
universities in cr near the city. Financially, it also 
ranks second, after New York, and the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District, with headquarters in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, is third in 
volume of business. 


THE SETTING. This metropolis perches on a 
peninsula at the northern tip of the Coast Ranges. 
Its hills are not high — none is more than about 
900 feet above sea level — but they rise steeply and 
may be somewhat disconcerting to the unfamiliar 
motorist. Their summits provide magnificent views 
of a spectacular skyline and the blue waters of the 
Bay and the Pacific to the east, north, and west, and 
more hills to the south. The rocks of the peninsula 
are old and complex, a mixture of sediments, in- 
trusives, and volcanics in which red cherts, basaltic 
lavas, and green serpentines predominate. Move- 
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ments along the San Andreas fault, which runs down 
the middle of the peninsula, have repeatedly pro- 
duced earthquakes, the most notorious of which 
was that of 1906. Man, too, has considerably modi- 
fied the landscape in the past century, gouging into 
hills, scooping mud from San Francisco Bay, en- 
larging the too-limited flatlands, and_ practically 
eliminating the once extensive sand dunes. 

Certain publicity-minded San Franciscans de- 
scribe the city’s maritime Mediterranean climate 
as “‘air conditioned.” In point of fact, the small 
seasonal temperature range, averaging 50°F. in 
January, the coolest month, and 61° in September, 
the warmest, is unusual in such a latitude, and is 
an attraction for those who dislike extremes. It is 
summer that is most distinctive. San Francisco is 
generally the coclest city in the country at this time 
of year, and a fur coat may even be in order in the 
evening. On perhaps two out of three afternoons 
from June through September a bank of cool white 
fog tiptoes into the city through the Golden Gate. 
It forms over the chill upwelling waters in the 
Pacific, is drawn inland by low pressure in the 
Central Valley, and often lasts through the night. 
Rain, on the other hand, is not a problem in sum- 
mer; most of the 20 inches to be expected during 
a year fall in the winter. 
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THE ELUSIVE BAY. San Francisco had unpre- 
tentious beginnings as a Spanish outpost in western 
North America. Remarkably, Europeans did not 
even discover the bay until 1769, possibly because 
hills and fog obscured the narrow Golden Gate 
entrance. Seven years later the Spanish established 
the Mission Dolores and a presidio (fort) on the 
peninsula, and ships began to stop here in search 
of trade. It was not until 1835, however, that Mexi- 
co, which by then had achieved independence from 
Spain, officially recognized the village under the 
name Yerba Buena. In 1848 California became 
part of the United States, and that same year the 
baby community of about 1,000, renamed San Fran- 
cisco, lost most of its inhabitants — gold had been 
discovered in the Sierra Nevada foothills and the 
greatest gold rush in history was under way. Sud- 
denly the town mushroomed to 25,000, not a few of 
whom were noisy unsavory characters with too 
much loose change. But within a year or two per- 
manent buildings had replaced the tents and 
wooden shanties of the early gold seekers and a 
Vigilante Committee had helped to bring order. 

For half a century San Francisco remained un- 
challenged in the West. Once the Sierra Nevada 
Gold Rush was over, wheat from the Central Valley, 
trade with the Orient, and salmon and gold from 
Alaska brought increasing prosperity. Meanwhile, 
the invention of the cable car, in 1873, permitted 
the city to spread from the Bay shore onto its hilly 
slopes. 

The disaster of 1906 was a serious setback, though 
it proved to be only a temporary one. Fires, that 
could not be checked because the water system had 
been nearly ruined by the quake, spread for three 
days and nights and destroyed 600 blocks of build- 
ings. A large proportion of the population crossed 
the Bay to settle in Oakland, Berkeley, and other 
communities on the mainland. But this city ap- 
parently was not destined to die so soon. Within 
five years it had recouped its population loss and 
rebuilt the gutted core district. 


THE METROPOLITAN AREA. San Francisco is 
now the heart of a sprawling urban landscape, 
called the Bay Area, or more properly the San 
Francisco-Oakland Metropolitan Area, encompass- 
ing nearly 3,000 square miles peripheral to the 
Bay, with a population of more than 3.5 million. 
Its boundaries include most of Marin, Sonoma, 


Napa, Solano, Contra Costa, Alameda, Santa Cla? 
and San Mateo Counties, and all of San Francisco 
County. 

Its strategic location on one of the best natural 
harbors on the west coast of North America, pro- 
ximity to the great fruit- and vegetable-producing 
lands of the Central and Santa Clara Valleys and 
the expansion of irrigation farming in them, de- 
velopment of the petroleum industry in the San 
Joaquin Valley, the opening of the Panama Canal, 
and more recently its role in the Pacific theater of 
World War II, have all contributed to the Bay 
Area’s phenomenal growth. Between 1940 and 1955 
the population, like that of California as a whole, 
almost doubled. A large percentage of this increase 
was in the cities of Oakland and Berkeley, and in 
Marin, Solano, Contra Costa, and San Mateo Coun- 
ties; San Francisco itself also grew, but on a smaller 
scale. In the 1930’s construction of the Golden Gate 
and Oakland Bay Bridges and in the 1950's of free- 
ways and expressways brought the new suburbs 
within easy commuting distance of the urban core 
of San Francisco-Oakland-Berkeley. 

Before World War II the primary activities of 
the Bay Area were food processing, shipping, finan- 
cial transactions, and assembling fabricated parts 
imported from the eastern United States. During 
and immediately after the war, basic heavy in- 
dustries began to move in, and since then manufac- 
turing has been expanding ever more rapidly. In 
the period 1950-55, for instance, 668 new industrial 
plants were built, representing an investment of 
$291,984,900, and 2,022 were expanded, represent- 
ing an investment of $550,652,000. The products of 
these factories range from petroleum products 
(three-fifths of all the cargo entering Golden Gate 
is petroleum), tin plate, rolled steel, steel castings, 
assembled automobiles, armored vehicles, electrical 
machinery, industrial chemicals, ammonia, and 
fertilizers, to detergents, paper, malt liquors, and 
breakfast cereals. Most of the plants are powered 
by electricity, a few by natural gas or clean-burning 
oil. This industrial growth has been largely con- 
fined to the flatlands east and south of the Bay, 
especially in Contra Costa and Alameda Counties, 
and it has meant big changes in land use. A great 
deal of formerly productive agricultural land has 
been lost to factories and housing. In the Santa 
Clara Valley alone, 25 square miles of fine orchards 
have been converted into buildings, roads, and such. 
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COMMERCE. The tonnage of the Bay Area as a 
whole ranks first on the west coast and includes a 
long list of commodities such as petroleum, coffee, 
tea, copra, cacao, spices, raw sugar, pineapples, 
bananas, wool, Manila hemp, newsprint, and rub- 
ber coming in, and petroleum products, precious 
metals, iron and steel products, cereals, canned and 
dried fruit, cotton, and rice going out. It equals 
that of Los Angeles and Portland combined, yet San 
Francisco’s share is only slightly larger than that of 
Oakland. Actually, the port’s 42 piers, operated by 
the state of California as a public utility, transact 
less business now than in the 1920’s. The develop- 
ment of Los Angeles, other Bay ports, and Stockton, 
65 miles inland on a deepwater channel to the San 
Joaquin River, have been detrimental to San Fran- 
cisco, as were the repeated longshoremen’s disputes 
in the 1930’s and the decline of bulk raw cargoes. 
Only one railroad enters the city, the Southern 
Pacific, and consequently much of the rail traffic 
goes to the East Bay area. Stockton and the other 
Bay harbors now handle most of the petroleum, 
raw sugar, gruits, grains, and cotton. 

However, San Francisco remains the entrepot 
for imported coffee, copra, bananas, wool, and news- 
print, and it is striving to maintain and even in- 
crease its commerce. Specialized equipment can 
handle a wide variety of produce arriving or de- 
parting, and the broad waterfront Embarcadero al- 
ready facilitates pierside loadings of motor trucks. 
The overhead Embarcadero Freeway nearing com- 
pletion, other freeways completed or under con- 
struction, the new Foreign Trade Center in the 
Ferry Building, the ultra-modern Mission Rock 
Terminal opened in 1950, and a proposed plan for 
construction, among other things, of new piers 
along the Embarcadero south of the Ferry Building 
and around China Basin, all demonstrate the city’s 
efforts to expedite cargo-handling and storage oper- 
ations. 


MANUFACTURING. Like New York, San Fran- 
cisco has emphasized high value and prestige type 
articles. Such activities as auto assembly, steel 
making, petroleum refining, and meat packing are 
generally relegated to less densely populated satel- 
lites with more land and lower property values. 

Most industries within the city are on the south- 
eastern flatlands. Besides the two giants, the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation shipyard and the Navy yard 


at Hunter’s Point, which are the two leading en-f 
ployers, the principal factories are engaged in food 
processing, printing and publishing, and the mak- 
ing of wearing apparel, metals, chemicals, machin- 
ery, and furniture. In the realm of food, the pro- 
cessing of tropical commodities such as chocolate, 
coffee, and spices is a specialty. 

Like Los Angeles, San Francisco has had to im- 
port its fresh water and fuel. Rights to the waters 
of the Tuolumne River in Yosemite National Park 
were obtained in 1913; 170-mile Hetch Hetchy 
Aqueduct has brought water to the municipal res- 
ervoirs south of the city since 1934. As for fuel, 
petroleum comes from farther south in California, 
natural gas from northwestern New Mexico and 
western ‘Texas, and hydroelectricity from Shasta 
Dam on the Sacramento River. 


CONGESTION. San Francisco further resembles 
New York in its congestion and paucity of vacant 
land. Swelling the city’s 800,000 inhabitants each 
day are about 100,000 suburbanites who come in 
to work and a comparable number of visitors bent 
on temporary business or pleasure. Before comple- 
tion of the Oakland Bay and Golden Gate Bridges, 
the trans-bay ferries carried most commuters. At 
peak traffic time, 43 vessels were in operation, mak- 
ing the Ferry Building at the foot of Market Street 
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None of the world’s busiest terminals. Ferry service 


on the Bay was finally terminated in 1958. Mean- 
while, the number of passenger cars using the Bay 
bridges has steadily increased, and buses have re- 
placed the inter-urban trains that formerly came in 
over the Oakland Bay Bridge. This year, fares re- 
ceipted on this bridge alone have exceeded 3 mil- 
lion per month. 

‘The municipal railway system provides fair pub- 
lic transport in the city. The limited area, 44.6 
square miles, is an advantage in some ways for get- 
ting about, but it also means congested motor 
trafic, and the narrow winding streets on the hills 
only add to it— however picturesque and scenic 
they may be. Planners are considering tubes, sub- 
ways, and an electric elevated for the future, and 
the new freeways already are alleviating the situa- 
tion in places. 

As recently as 40 years ago there was a good deal 
of vacant land in the city. Southwestern San Fran- 
cisco with its ocean breezes and fog was rural. Con- 
struction of the Twin Peaks streetcar tunnel in 1917 
set the stage for urbanization, slowly at first, more 
rapidly during and after World War I], especially 
in Sunset and Parkside. Stonestown with its well- 


appointed shopping center and the skyscraper apart- 
ments of Park Merced and adjacent districts were 
built, and Diamond Heights is now being devel- 
oped. These and a dozen other projects completed 
or under way have left very little empty land for 
further expansion. 


DOWNTOWN. The business district of San Fran- 
cisco is the nerve center of the Bay Area and of an 
extensive hinterland for which it is “The City.” ‘To 
some extent it resembles midtown Manhattan. The 
view from the “Top of the Mark” is reminiscent 
of that from the Empire State Building in New 
York. Market Street, which cuts diagonally across 
it, is a counterpart of Broadway. In this district are 
located large department stores, expensive specialty 
shops, sidewalk flower stands, an assortment of 
hotels and amusement places, and several world- 
famous restaurants. 

San Francisco’s “Wall Street” is Montgomery 
Street. Its continuing pre-eminence as a financial 
center on the west coast, despite the growth of Los 
Angeles, is due to its share in the Japanese, Cana- 
dian, Hawaiian, and Philippine trade, the produc- 
tivity of the Central Valley, a central location along 
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